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LOCARNO AND AFTER 


UROPE is setting her house in order. 

Publication in full, October 20, of five 
of the seven treaties agreed upon at Lo- 
carno shows that the optimistic advance 
press summaries were fully warranted. 
The treaties may be divided logically into 
four groups: 

i. in the Treaty of Mutua] Guarantee, Ger- 
many on the one hand, and Belgium and 
France on the other, pledge themselves not to 
make war against one another, and to respect 
the inviolability of the demilitarized Rhineland 
zone defined in the Treaty of Versailles. Brit- 
ain and Italy guarantee this arrangement. 

In the two security and general arbitra- 
m.. treaties between Germany and Poland, 
and Germany and Czechoslovakia, it is agreed 
that “all disputes of every kind” between Ger- 
many and her eastern neighbors shall be 
“submitted for decision either to an arbitral 
tribunal or to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice” . or to permanent con- 
ciliation commissions, one of which is to be 
set up by each of the treaties. 

3. The two general arbitration treaties be- 
tween Germany and France, and Germany and 
Belgium, are identical with the German-Polish 
and the German-Czech treaties except for one 
article. 

4. The sixth and seventh treaties are be- 
tween France and her eastern allies, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. They embody France’s 
guarantee, in favor of her allies, of the 
German-Polish and the German-Czech arbitra- 
tion treaties. France, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia mutually pledge themselves to “lend 
immediate aid and assistance” to one another 
in two contingencies: 

(a) If Germany violates one or more of the 
arbitration, treaties, and provided such a vio- 
lation is “accompanied by an unprovoked re- 
course to arms”; 

(b) If the members of the Council of the 
League, other than the parties to the dispute, 
are unable to agree on a report, and if Ger- 
many then “attacks without provocation.” 

(The full, texts of these two treaties are not 
yet available. This analysis, therefore, can 
be only tentative.) 

; All seven of these treaties obviously are 
inter-independent and stand or fall to- 
gether. The ratification of each is de- 
pendent on the ratification of all. It is 
hoped that they will all have been signed 


on or before December 1. Ratification, it 


is believed, will follow quickly after the 
admission of Germany to the League of 
Nations, on which the effectiveness of all 
of the agreements is made categorically 
contingent. 


Significance of the Settlement 

It is too early to more than guess at 
the ultimate significance of this European 
peace. Certain resuits are, however, self- 
evident: 

(1) The League of Nations will be 
vastly strengthened. The new treaties 
are tied to the League system as the cen- 
tral and essential axis on which they all 
depend. Largely because of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Council as a con- 
tinuous board of conciliation, and because 
of the function of the Assembly as a great 
forum of world opinion, and because of the 
availability of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice as a fina] resort for 
the settlement of legal questions arising 
under the terms of the treaties, Germany 
and the Allies have been able to agree. 
Moreover, with Germany in the League, 
the discussions in the Council, the Assem- 
bly and the League Commissions, though 
perhaps less uniformly even-tempered 
than in the past, will have a sense of 
reality which they have heretofore lacked. 
Through Germany’s participation, the 
League makes a great stride towards the 
ideal of its founders, a world-embracing 
organization for the development of in- 
ternational cooperative effort and the 
maintenance of peace. 

(2) The first substantial bridge has 
been thrown across the chasm which 
since 1914 has divided Europe into two 
warring or threatening camps. It is more 
than symbolic that nowhere in the treaties 
is mentioned the phrase Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. Similarly suggestive is the 
generous praise which both Briand and 
Chamberlain have given to the Germans 
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for their initiative out of which the Lo- 
carno negotiations grew. 

(3) Germany made very substantial 
concessions to French public opinion. 
These include: 

(a) The withdrawal of her demand that she 
be permitted to enter the League with reserva- 
tions as to Article XVI. She accepts as ade- 
quate a note signed by all of the League mem- 
bers represented at the Conference in which 
they give their interpretation of Article XVI. 
as follows: 

Each State member of the League is 
bound to cooperate loyally and effectively 

in support of the Covenant and in resist- 

ance to any act of aggression to an ex- 

tent which is compatible with its military 
situation and takes its geogruphical post- 
tion into account. 

(b) Acquiescence in the French guarantee of 
the Eastern arbitration treaties. 

It is generally believed tnat Germany, 
in compensation for these concessions, re- 
ceived informal assurance of: 

(a) The pronipt evacuation of Cologne. 

(b) The softening of the Rhineland occupa- 
tion and perhaps the completion of its evacua- 
tion before the fifteen-year period stipulated 
in the Treaty of Versailles. 

(c) The fixing of an earlier date than 1935 
for the plebiscite in the Saar, provided for in 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

(d) The lesseningof the restrictions on Ger- 
man aerial development. 

(e) Possibly some suggestion as to the re- 
turn of one of the former Geriman colonies 
under a League mandate. 


Even if all of these concessions have not 
been promised, Luther and Stresemann 
have certainly taken back with them to 
3erlin tangible concessions with which to 
soften the inevitable opposition of the 
Nationalists. 
What of Disarmament? 

Synchronizing with the news of success 
at Locarno, Washington press dispatches 
of October 17 announced that President 
Coolidge believed that the way was now 
prepared for the holding of another dis- 
armament conference in this country. 
But this expectation has already been ef- 
fectively shattered. Briand, and more 
significant, Chamberlain declared emphat- 
ically, Oct. 19, that since the League 
has already begun technical preparations, 
the disarmament conference, when held, 
must be held under League auspices. 

These statements should occasion no 
surprise. Rather, one wonders why the 
President permitted himself to be put in 
the position of inviting what amounts to 
an informal, but none the less definite, re- 
buff. It has been evident for more than 
a year that Europe as a whole was turn- 
ing away from the idea of another arma- 
ment conference here. France, still sen- 
sitive because of what she believes to have 
been ill-treatment at the Washington 
Conference and smarting under the fail- 
ure of the debt negotiations, is in no 
mood to relinquish the obvious advan- 
tages which a conference held in Europe 
would give her as compared with one held 
in Washington. 

Her allies sympathize with her point of 
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view. Downing Street, beginning with 
Ramsay MacDonald and continuing under 
Chamberlain, has now abandoned the 
former British tendency to look towards 
Washington for leadership in this prob- 
lem. Germany alone among the powers 
directly interested might be inclined to fa- 
vor a conference in this country. But 
there seems no reason to believe that 
even the strongest support from Wilhelm- 
strasse would enable Washington to re- 
place the League as the center of disarm- 
ament activities during the next few 
years. 

Apparently President Coolidge now ac- 
cepts this situation. On October 20 he is 
reported as having explained that his ref- 
erence of October 17 was to a possible con- 
ference here limited to naval disarmament 
which, by cutting down the number and 
size of submarines and cruisers and per- 
haps applying some principle of reduction 
to military air craft, would complete the 
work of the Washington Conference. Even 
this, however,it was added, is not now con- 
templated unless there should be definite 
expressions of desire from Europe that he 
take the initiative. On the other hand, it 
is intimated that if and when a disarma- 
ment conference is called under League 
auspices, the United States would prob- 
ably be represented, but to take part only 
in the discussions which affect naval and 
perhaps aerial armament. 

If the treaties are promptly ratified and 
if Europe begins effectively to reduce land 
armaments, Locarno will have dramatic- 
ally closed one period and begun another. 
Europe will in fact and at last have de- 


clared peace. JAMES G. MCDONALD. 


Italian Developments 


T HE series of reforms recently origi- 
nated by Premier Mussolini and sub- 


mitted for approval to the Italian Cabinet 
Council will have the effect of greatly in- 
creasing the power of the central govern- 
ment at the expense of local self-govern- 


ment. One of these measures abolishes 
municipal self-government in all munici- 
palities of less than 5,000 inhabitants, and 
another abolishes municipal self-govern- 
ment in Rome; in each case power is 
placed in the hands of officials appointed 
by and responsible to the government. 

Other proposed measures revolutionize 
the existing electoral system by establish- 
ing provincial corporations or syndicates 
based upon vocation. These corpora- 
tions, representing agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, and the intellectual pro- 
fessions, will include representatives of 
workers and employers. They will not 
only constitute labor courts for the settle- 
ment of all industrial disputes, but will 
elect representatives to sit on the munici- 
pal councils and in Parliament. This sys- 
tern of government based upon occupation 
is reminiscent in some respects of the So- 
viet system. 
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